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(THOUGH all but one of the contributions 

to the Glasgow Archaeological Society’s 
latest volume of Transactions were in type 
in 1941, it was not till six years later that it 
was possible to print them. Still, they were 
good stuff; and good stuff keeps. 

Professor V. Gordon Childe, writing on 
the megalithic tombs of Scotland and Ire- 
land, distinguishes two burial-cults, one 
preferring the passage grave and the other 
the long cist. Both travelled northward 
from the western Mediterranean area; the 
first along the Atlantic coast and the second 
by the Rhéne-Garonne route. The fusion 
of the two cults that took place in Sligo pro- 
duced the strange double-horned cairns 
found also in Caithness. 

Nearly half the volume is given up to a 
very important article by A. D. Lacaille 
which, though entitled The Scraper in Pre- 
historic Culture, traces the history of the 
scraper from its first serving of the humble 
needs of primitive man to the modern sur- 
gery which is among man’s highest achieve- 
ments. It is with justice that the learned 
author says “the history of the scraper is 
the history of man.” 

The cock in the French fable sought in 
vain among the spilt pearls for “le moindre 
grain de mil.” The merely carnal reader, 
ploughing his uncomprehending way through 
Mr. Howard MclIntoch’s admirable paper 
on Multures, will be more fortunate. 
Amongst the grave talk of thirlages and 


LIKE many Italian reviews, Anglica has 
had to face a number of vicissitudes 

since its first number was published in 1946 
by the Florentine firm of Sansoni. It has 
now been promised the backing of the 
University of Messina and, in its new quar- 
terly form, assumes a new lease of life. 

Apart from a short note by Lina Fessia 
in which she attempts to identify the Panik 
or Panyk of Chaucer’s Clerke’s Tale, not 
with Pavia, but with the thirteenth-century 
castle of Panico the site of which lies some 
37 kilometres south of Bologna on the 
Pistoia road, and apart from a digest of 
Modern Language Notes, volumes LIX and 
LX, the March 1948 number consists almost 
entirely of a long article by Adele Biagi, 
entitled “ L’aggettivo composto nella poesia 
di Shelley.” After first considering one or 
two earlier works touching on the same 
subject, notably Bernard Groom’s 1937 
pamphlet “ The formation and use of com- 
pound epithets in English poetry from 1579,” 
Miss Biago proceeds to trace the ever- 
growing use by Shelley of the compound or 
hyphenated epithet from ‘“ Queen Mab” to 
the “ Triumph of Life,” stressing as she goes 
the influence of Milton, Keats, etc. The 
greater part of her article consists of an 
alphabetical list of nearly 600 epithets so 
used by Shelley, these examples being sub- 
divided into the nine groups initiated by 
Groom and accompanied by an Italian trans- 
lation and by such comment as can be culled 
from the O.E.D. This is, in short, a con- 
scientiously written chapter for a Shelley 
compendium. 

The number concludes with four short 
book reviews and a list of books received. 


HE second issue of The Journal of the 
Institute of Navigation is to be issued 
on April 14 and includes amongst its con- 
tributors Professor E. G. R. Taylor, Sir 
Harold Spencer Jones, Squadron-Leader 
R. H. Blackmore and Commander E. 
Middendorp, R.N.V.R. On its first appear- 
ance the Journal was widely welcomed, both 
for its importance as a responsible authority 
and as a regular and up-to-date record of 
all developments in the navigational field. 
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SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE—IX 
See cxci. 202, 275; cxcii. 46, 134, 224, 300, 
494; cxciii. 52. 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF PLACE-NAMES AND 
ERRORS IN TRANSLATION. 


iu is now, I think, generally agreed that the 

author of Mandeville’s “ Travels” was 
the Liége physician Jean de Bourgogne, 
alias John with the Beard, who for some 
reason assumed the name of Mandeville, 
that the book was originally written in 
French and that the author had no hand in 
the English translation. For all practical 
purposes the English text has come down to 
us in three forms, none earlier than the 
fifteenth century, Harleian 3954 (defective), 
Cotton Titus CXVI, and Egerton 1982. The 
defective Harleian text was the only one 
printed before 1725. The Cotton version, 
which was printed in that year, was printed 
again and modernized with scrupulous care 
by A. W. Pollard in 1900, and is in my 
opinion the most handy edition. I quote 
from it here. The Egerton version was 
printed and most ably edited by Sir George 
Warner in 1889 for the Roxburghe Club. 
The earliest MS. of the French version is 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris (Nouv. acq. franc. 4515). It is dated 
1371, and has not been printed. I have been 
supplied with photostats. 

With a popular work such as Mandeville, 
of which at least 300 MS. have survived, 
with translations into every European lan- 
guage, it is obvious that copyists and trans- 
lators must have erred at times through lack 
of attention or fatigue, or from a complete 
misunderstanding of the original text. Many 
of these errors are instructive, all are amus- 
ing, and some have a real bearing on the 
development of the various translations. 

To deal first with place-names. In the 


opening pages of the Cotton version, in 
which the author describes the way to Con- 
stantinople, we have the following: ‘“ Men 
pass through the land of Pyncemartz and 
come to Greece to the city of Nye, and to 
the city of Fynepape, and after to the city 
of Dandrenoble.” 


(Dandrenoble is of 
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course d‘Adrianople, the translator having 
mistaken the preposition d’ for the initial 
letter of the name). The Egerton version 
has much the same, but adds “ Sternes and 
to the city of Affynpayn.” Sternes js 
Hesternit or Sofia, and appears as Sternez 
in the history of the First Crusade by Albert 
of Aix, Fynepape is Philippopolis, called 
Finopolis or Phinepopolis in the Middle 
Ages. The earliest French text of 1371 has 
“ Finepape,” so that no blame attaches to 
the Cotton translator. Other French texts 
have much the same, although one version, 
Sloane 560 (fifteenth century), has “a la citee 
de Sternes et puis affyn. Eppape,” and 
when we come to the Latin versions the 
confusion is extraordinary. The Latin 
“ Vulgate” text (c. 1480) has “ Asmepape.” 
Among other Latin MS. versions, Ashmole 
679 (Bodleian, c. 1450) has Synopapo. 
Harl. 82 (fifteenth century) has “ Finipapam.” 
A Latin MS. at Leyden dated 1390 (Vul- 
canii, 96) and Egerton 672 (fifteen century) 
have “ad fines Epapie,” the Latin trans- 
lator having turned the first syllable into 
“ fines ” and discovered an unknown country 
called “ Epapia.” The German version of 
Michel Velser (1482 ed.) has “ Asmopappe,” 
which suggests a Latin original (although he 
says that he translated from the French), but 
von Diemeringen (1484 ed.) gives “ Synape,” 
which goes straight back to the French texts, 
the f being mistaken for a long s. The 
Italian edition of 1480 has “ Astines.” The 
English printed version in use down to 1725, 
when the Cotton version was first printed, 
has “ Affinpane,” which also suggests a Latin 
original. 

The name Pyncemartz in Cotton (Pynceras 
in Egerton)—the land of the Pincenati, 
south of the Danube—mentioned just before 
Fynepape, seems also to have caused a cer- 
tain amount of confusion. The French text 
of 1371 has “ Pintenars,” and this appears 
to have been followed fairly closely until we 
come to the German versions, where it 
appears as “ Pigmeger-lande” (v. Dieme- 
ringen)' and “ Pinferas” (Velser). But the 
Italian printed edition of 1480 strikes out an 
entirely fresh line with “ Prontenardi. 
Even stranger is the transformation in 

‘y. Diemeringen’s name suggests the pigmy- 
country. He describes the pigmies, pigmeer, in 
Bk. 3, Ch. xix. He may have thought that the 
Danube was on the borders of that strange country, 


although a Canon of Metz ought to have known 
better. 
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chapter I of the name Malaville, the 
modern Semlin, near Sofia. The French 
text of 1371 has Maleville, but other French 
texts add the article “la.” Egerton omits it 
altogether, and both the German translators 
leave it alone. It was reserved for the 
Cotton translator to settle the matter. He 
calls it “ the evil town.” Other fifteenth cen- 
tury texts give the same reading, but a MS. 
at the British Museum of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (Royal 17.C.XXXVIII) gives “the 
same town,” the copyist, probably a 
northerner, having obviously misread “ ilc ” 
for “ile” (Vogels Englische Version, 
Crefeld, 1890, p. 31). The earliest printed 
English version has “yle torne,” another 
copyist has “yll Torwe,” and two MSS. 
quoted by Vogels give “a great toun,” while 
a French MS. of the fifteenth century (Harl. 
204) breaks new ground with “la meliour 
ville.” 

In his account of Cyprus the Cotton 
translator (ch. V) speaks of “the castle of 
Amours ” where lay the body of St. Hilarion. 
This was the castellum Didymus, now known 
as St. Hilarion, and the transition from 
Didymus to Amours has a curious history. 
The German knight Boldensele, from whom 
Mandeville was now _ copying, has 
Gedamoros (Damoros). A Brussels MS. of 
the late fifteenth century (Bibl. Royale 
10420) has “et en castial de damars,” but 
the French text of 1371 gives “ chastel 
damours.” This is followed by the Leyden 
MS. (1390) referred to above, which has “ in 
castello amoris,” although the Latin Vulgate 
edition of c. 1480 prints “ in castro Damers.” 
The German Velser has “ ein castel dz heist 
domonis,” while von Diemeringen goes com- 
pletely off the rails with “ Dendomories.” 
The Italian printed edition of 1480 has “ nel 
castelo damore.”’ 

Another strange slip occurs in chapter V 
of the Cotton translation. Here the story 
is told of the young man who visited and 
desecrated the tomb of his dead lady-love. 
After nine months, when he again visited 
the tomb, there flew out an edder [adder] 
Tight hideous to see, which destroyed the 
city. Egerton has “a head right horrible 
and hideous to see.” The French text of 
1371 has “teste.” The Italian printed ver- 
sion of 1480 has “ una testa bruta,” and the 
German translations both have “ Haupt,” 
but one French MS. (Brussels 10420) has 

bieste.” It would seem that the Cotton 
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translator misread “ bieste” for “ teste,” or 
that he worked on a text in which the word 
“ bieste” occurred, and turned it into a 
snake. 

In chapter XI the Cotton version relates 
how Charlemagne brought the preputium 
of Christ from Jerusalem “ to Paris into his 
chapel,” and then to “ Peyteres & Chartres.” 
Egerton follows suit. This provides an in- 
teresting example of the dangers which can 
overtake unwary translators. The earliest 
French text of 1371 has “il le porta a ays 
la chappelle . . . et puis a poitiers et...a 
chartres.” The reference to Ays is of course 
to Aix-la-chapelle. But this was too much 
for the Cotton translator. Chapelle was 
clear enough, but he could only make a wild 
guess at Ayes, which he turned into Paris, 
Paris being mentioned in chapter II as the 
place where part of the Crown of Thorns 
was to be seen. No German translator, 
however, was likely to make such a mistake. 
Velser omits the passage, as does the Latin 
Vulgate edition—which again suggests that 
Velser had access to a Latin version; but 
von Diemeringen, as might be expected, 
prints “ Aachen ” and adds “ in unser frawen 
kirchen.” 

In chapter XXXIV of the Cotton version 
the story is related of the rich Chinaman 
who was waited upon by fifty maidens, and 
whose nails were so long that he could not 
feed himself. In his garden was a little 
mountain where there was a little meadow, 
and in that meadow was “a little toothill,” 
with towers and pinnacles of gold. Egerton 
has merely “a little hill.” The French text 
of 1391 has “en mylieu du jardin il y a un 
petit moustier” [minster], and other texts 
follow pretty closely. The Latin Vulgate 
edition has “aedificio, quasi ad scema 
nostrarum ecclesiarum.” Velser translates 
simply “ein miinstre.” Von Diemeringen 
has “ein clines miinsterlin.” Toothill is 
defined in the O.E.D. as a natural or arti- 
ficial hill or mound, and one can only 
assume that the Cotton translator (and to 
some extent the Egerton translator) had 
misread “ moustier ” for “ montoir,” mean- 
ing a hill or mount;? but toothill is a delight- 
ful and unexpected changeling, one of those 
pleasant surprises which remind us once 
again that the Cotton version, with all its 


* See Hamelius’ ed. II, p. 114, for a similar use 
of montoir. 
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faults, is not only a masterpiece of transla- 
tion but a landmark in English literature. 

Other errors in translation were long ago 
pointed out by Sir George Warner. Two 
are almost commonplaces by this time: 
“nonains cordeliéres,” translated as “ nuns 
of an hundred orders,” the Englisher hav- 
ing misread “c” as the numeral 100, and 
“swans of heaven” for “signes du ciel” 
(signs of the Zodiac)—the translator having 
taken “ signes”” for “ cygnes.” Any student 
of early manuscripts will realize how easily 
the Danube could become damby or 
dammby or even danmby. Nor was the 
Cotton translator much to blame for turn- 
ing “cheminées d’enfer” into “ chemins 
d’enfer,” which he translates as “ the ways 
of hell.” Of Samaria (chapter XII) the 
same translator says that “it sits between 
the hill of Aygnes as Jerusalem doth,” which 
is of course stark nonsense, but it may well 
be that in the French original “ et siet entre 
montaignes ” the word mont-aignes was so 
divided at the end of a line, and that the 
translator mistook the second syllable for a 
proper name. A statement in chapter VIII 
of the Egerton version shows that this trans- 
lator, although he avoids a good many of 
Cotton’s slips, could also misunderstand his 
text. It is related there that in the deserts 
of Arabia it behoved travellers to have men 
with them who could speak Latin, an asser- 
tion which simply does not make sense, until 
we realize that the French word is 
“latiniers” or “latimiers” meaning inter- 
preters. Cotton avoids this slip and writes 
“latymers ”—“ latiners ’ in Pollard. 

But Egerton’s strangest blunder is his 
“salt catte.” We read that when Lot’s wife 
looked back to the burning cities she was 
turned into a “salt catte,” a reading which 
gave Sir George Warner much food for 
thought, although he himself suggested the 
true solution. The Cotton version (chapter 
XID) follows the French text of 1371 “ pierre 
de seil” with “in likeness of a salt stone.” 
Velser has “ verwandelt in ein salcz saul,” 
and adds “et versa est in statuam salis.” 
Von Diemeringen has “ verwandelt in ein 
stein.” No one else in short seems to have 
been at a loss. The mistake arose, without 
doubt, from a confusion between “ statuam 
salis” (with a long s)* and “ statuam felis,” 
although this presupposes that the Egerton 


*The words come from the Vulgate O.T., 


Genesis, xix. 26, “‘ versa est in statuam salis.”’ 
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translator had by him a Latin text which 
has already been suggested by Vogels 
(Englische Version, p. 51). I have referred 
to three MS. Latin versions at the British 
Museum, all of the fifteenth century, Egerton 
672, Harley 82 & Royal 13.E.1X. Egerton 
672 has “in statuam salis conversa,” Harley 
82 has “in petram salis conversa,” and 
Royal 13 E.IX has “in statuam lapideam 
conversa, seu petram salis.” Only Harley 
82 has the long s, and here “ salis ” is in fact 
not unlike “felis”’—a bad “a” and the 
mischief is done. 
MALCOLM LETTs, 


BELCHIER’S NOTE BOOK 
A Midland Heraldic Manuscript 


AMONG the Bridges Collection in the 
Bodleian is a small volume, 84 in. by 
6% in., of 174 leaves, paper, bound in parch- 
ment, containing many hundreds of shields 
of arms sketched in trick with names, in- 
scriptions, epitaphs and, occasionally, pedi- 
grees, forming a record taken by two or 
more antiquarian visitors to some Midland 
churches and manor-houses in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and the early Stewarts. It is cited 
by Bridges in Northants and is described in 
the Summary Catalogue (MS. 16657) as “ An 
Itinerary of Northamptonshire,” but folios 
132-168, which are upside down, show that 
the volume was turned over and used at the 
other end to include a similar record of arms 
in the churches and houses of the adjoining 
parts of Warwickshire. The MS. is thus an 
important source of information to the 
genealogists of those counties. For readers 
of Notes and Queries it has a special interest 
in supplementing and correcting the facts 
given in previous notes on “A Greville 
Shield at Stoke Poges,” 29 August 42, 
“Some Armorial Glass in Northants,” 
22 May 43, “Suun Cuique,” 21 April 45, 
“ Armorial Glass at Stanford on Avon,” 
2 November 46, “The Arms of Hatton,” 
26 July 47, and also as providing a new 
source for additions to Papworth’s Ordinary 
and the History of Parliament. On a more 
restricted scale it much resembles the note 
book of Thomas Dingley, printed in fac- 
simile by the Camden Society in 1867, to 
which it would make an interesting com- 
panion volume. : 
The earliest portions of the MS., the folios 
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at both ends, are untidily done in a scrawl- 
ing Elizabethan hand, the arms roughly 
drawn and tricked, much resembling those 
in the contemporary note book of Richard 
Lee called “Gatherings of Oxfordshire ” 
(Wood MS. D14) which was printed with 
facsimiles in the Harleian Society’s Visita- 
tion of Oxon. Most of the remainder, in 
the middle of the volume, is written in a 
smaller, neater hand with more carefully 
drawn shields, many of which are accom- 
panied by a note giving the date as well as 
the place at which they were recorded. Thus 
the coats in the churches of West Haddon, 
Cold Ashby and Thornby were all recorded 
on 31 August 1614; those at Towcester on 
{0 April 1615; and those at Rowell 24 August 
1618. Folio 130 is a letter dated 6th March 
1616 beginning “Good Mr. Vincent,” the 
back of which has been used by the recipient 
to record shields at Monks Kirby and on the 
monument of Sir Simon Clarke in Salford 
Priors Church, Warwickshire.’ The corre- 
spondence in hand-writing shows that the 
second contributor to the MS. was Augustine 
Vincent, Windsor Herald, who died in 1626. 
The top of the verso of folio 54 is headed 
“In Templo de Legers Ashby Co North. 
per W. Bel:” to which Vincent has added 
insmall, neat, letters “‘-chier vid: Guillm ob: 
1609.” He has also added, at the front of 
the volume, a complete list of Northampton- 
shire parishes and manors, with “ The Names 
of all the Gentlemen within Northants,” 
grouped according to the Hundreds, no 
doubt for official use by the Heralds’ 
College. The list includes ‘“ Robt. Wash- 
ington, gent: of Sulgrave” and “ Robt. 
Washington, gent: of Brimton,” with “ Robt. 
Lo: Spencer of Althorpe,” so created 1603, 
died 1627. On folio 22, which begins the 
original record, are the arms taken at 
“Guillesburgh: AEdibus_ Belcheri,” ive. 
Guilsborough, midway between Northamp- 
ton and Rugby. And on folio 25 the 
original compiler of the MS., after noting 
the epitaph on a monument at Fawsley 
dated 1476, has worked out its age by sub- 
tracting that number from 1603, thus dating 
his own record. Other internal evidence also 
Suggests that the original entries date from 
the last years of Elizabeth: the epitaph on 
Edward Archer, copied at Tamworth (folio 
148) says that he “departed this life the 
17 February 1592; and the arms taken at 


"Birmingham Arch. Soc. Wii. 136. 
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Wormleighton (folio 153) are said to be “In 
7Edibus Johannis Spencer militis,’ who was 
knighted in 1588 and died in 1599. Other 
Spencer shields are noted, folio 42, “ In the 
Parlor now at Althorpe 1605.” The chief 
above the luces of Kitson is here charged 
with a lion passant between two roundels, a 
bird on one and an anchor on the other. 
Another MS. in the Bridges Collection, 
No. 16630 of the Summary Catalogue, is a 
“fair copy” beautifully executed on larger 
paper, 262 pp., 12% in. by 74in., of most of 
the arms, but by no means all of the notes, 
in that part of the volume referring to 
Northamptonshire. On page 19 of this a 
pedigree of Knightley is supplemented by 
two or three later descents with the note 
“Ex genealog: penes Knightley Ao 1721” 
showing that the transcript dates from that 
time. And on page 191 is a note that one of 
the shields recorded at Carlton was still “ in 
ye E. window of the N. Ile July 1721. The 
other two not to be found.” The volume has 
a carefully compiled index listing 136 
Northants parishes. Prefixed to it is a quo- 
tation from Guillim’s Display of Heraldrie 
1638 referring to William Belchier as “ that 
Industrious Gentleman Belchier late of Gils- 
borough in the County of Northampton, a 
man very compleate in all Gentlemanlike 
qualities; a lover of Arts and a diligent 
Searcher after matters pertaining to Honour 
and Antiquity.” The description in the 
Summary Catalogue adds the information 
that some of the notes in Belchier’s book are 
in the handwriting of Sir Richard St. George, 
Clarenceux, died 1635. On the back of 
folio 83, which records arms taken at 
Higham Ferrers on 1 September 1618, is a 
note headed “ Stoke Albany Marche ye 10th 
1659,” with an account of the church and 
the arms in it. This may have been added 
by Augustine Vincent’s son, John. Page 
242 records “in the great Parlour at Goten- 
hurst Co. Bucks this Atcheivement in the 
Glass Window ” viz. Digby quarterly of six 
impaling Mulsho quartering Neville, Nowers 
and Goldington, for Sir Everard Digby;? 
this is a copy of a note taken by the Heralds, 
31 July 1634, on their Visitation of Bucks 
(Harl. Soc. LVIII, 137). Page 251 shows 
the shields “in the chapell of the Howse at 
Elton, 10 August 1613,” the date when the 
Heralds were at Elton on their Visitation of 
Hunts (Camden Soc. XLIII, 14). The curious 


? Visitations Bucks, p. 39,.Rutland, p. 20. 
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charges impaled by Sir Guy Sapcote for his 
wife, Margaret Wolston, unrecognizable in 
the Camden Society’s drawing, are turnpike 
gates. 

On folio 20 is an inscription recording 
that this Belchier MS. was “ Given to the 
Heralds office at London by Raphe Sheldon 
of Beoly in Worcestersh. esq. who dying 
24 June 1684 was buried at Beoly by his 
Ancestors 10 July following.” An account 
of his funeral and of his bequests to the 
heralds is given by his friend and literary 
executor, Anthony Wood,* from which it is 
clear that this volume was one of the heraldic 
manuscripts acquired by Sheldon in 1670 
from John Vincent, son of Augustine. Both 
Belchier and Vincent were Northampton- 
shire men, and Sheldon lived in Warwick- 
shire at Weston near Long Compton. 

The parchment cover in which the MS. is 
bound formed part of an uncompleted 
armorial pedigree for which impaled shields 
have been drawn and coloured but the 
accompanying circles for the names of the 
parties remain blank. The coat impaling or 
impaled, however, is immediately recog- 
nizable as that of Paulet, sable three swords 
pile-wise silver, and reference to the detailed 
pedigrees in Edmondson’s Baronagium 
Genealogicum, I 27, and to Collins’s Peerage 
shows that this part of the parchment referred 
to the marriages of the three younger sons of 
the first Marquess of Winchester, with those 
of their children, and to those of a younger 
brother of the first Marquess. Since several 
of the coats differ from the usual blazon they 
are here put on record. 

1. Paulet impaling Gold a chevron sable 
between three roundels sable each bearing a 
lark silver a chief gules with a lion passant 
silver. Sir George Paulet, brother of the 
first Marquess, married first Jane Larke. 

2. Paulett impaling Silver a saltire gules 
between four eagles azure. Sir George 
married thirdly Barbara Hamden. 

3. Paulet with a crescent for difference 
impaling Silver a cross gules between four 
peacocks azure. William Paulet, eldest son 
of Sir George, married Elizabeth Smith. 

4. Paulet with a crescent impaling Silver 
three scallop-shells sable. Hamden Paulet, 
son of Sir George, married first Mary 
Mitchell. 

* Life, iii. 98. O.H.S. For an account of 
William Belchier’s son, Dabrigecourt, see Wood’s 


Athenae. For pedigree see Visit. Warw., Harl. 
Soc., xii. 65 
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5. Paulet with a crescent impaling Gold q 
sleeve sable. Hamden Paulet married 
secondly Anne Hadnoll. 

6. Gules three bars silver and in chief three 
crescents gold impaling Paulet. Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Paulet, second son of 
the first Marquess, married Robert Framp. 
ton. 

7. Azure three pears gold impaling Paulet, 
Barbara, daughter of Thomas Paulet, married 
Lewis Stukeley. 

8. Silver a chevron sable with three 
roundels of the field impaling Paulet, 
Philippa, daughter of Thomas Paulet, 
married Robert Bond. 

9. Silver a fesse gules and in chief two 
crescents gules impaling Paulet. Mary, 
daughter of Thomas, married —— Southton. 

10. Paulet impaling Gold a chevron gules 
between three parrots vert in a border azure 
with roundels silver. Chediok Paulet, third 
son of the first Marquess, married Ann 
White. 

11. Azure a talbot silver impaling Paulet. 
Catherine, daughter of Chediok Paulet, 
married Thomas Burgoyne. 

12. Paulet impaling Azure a_ chevron 
between three caltraps silver. Giles Paulet, 
youngest son of the first Marquess, married 
Mary Trapps. 

Paulet also impales Silver an eagle gules, 
and is impaled by Silver a chevron checky 
sable and silver between three dogs sable. 
William, son of William Paulet, married 
Elizabeth Codingham; Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Paulet, married Richard Dowse; 
and Elizabeth, daughter of Hamden Paulet, 
married Francis Dowse. But the position of 
the shields does not agree with these identifi- 
cations. Since Vincent’s letter of March 
1616 is bound into it the parchment binding 
cannot have been converted to its present use 
by the original owner of the note-book. 
Probably Vincent was responsible for bind- 
ing the volume, using a pedigree found to be 
faulty before its completion. 

Folios 44-46 are filled with shields taken 
at Holmby, more than twenty, “ A:dibus 
Sr. Guil: Hatton. In the Gallery.” These 
show the chevron and sheaves of Hatton, 
with impalements, forming an armorial pedi- 
gree of Sir Christopher Hatton. They are 
copied on folio 59 of the transcript, with Sir 
Christopher’s shield, quarterly of twelve as 
previously recorded. Supporters: two horses 
rampant, with headstalls. 
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Folio 65 (101 in the transcript) begins the 
long list of coats recorded at Stanford on 
Avon. The large, early shields now in the 
east window of the church are all noted under 
“ Stamford ecclesia. Fenestris,” with three 
now missing : 

1. Sable three swans (Selby Abbey). 

2. Sable three crescents ermine (Asklaby, 
abbot?). 

3. Gold a sleeve gules (Hastings). 

But all the rest of the shields now in the 
remaining windows, representing the mar- 
riages of the Caves, with seven now missing,* 
are noted under the heading “‘ AEdibus Cave: 
Aula, ” showing that they belonged orginally 
to the manor-house pulled down in the late 
seventeenth century. They do not include 
the Tudor royal arms now in the base of the 
east window, which are thus seen to be of 
modern date. 

The shields noted at Paulerspury (29 
March 1614) and Cosgrove (verso of folio 
76) do not include any of those at present in 
the windows, which are thus later insertions. 
The coat of Paveley, ermine a fesse azure 
with three mill-crosses gold impaled with 
Stury, silver a lion purple with a cross formy 
gold on the shoulder, explains the relation- 
ship of the two shields in windows at Drayton 
Parslow, Bucks. 

Folio 62, incompletely copied on page 98 
of the transcript, begins the list of coats at 
Warkworth, ‘“ Ecclesia” and ‘‘ Aedibus Mri 
Chetwodi.” The Drury-Wentworth shields 
there are noted also at Preston, ‘“ A-dibus 
Hartwell,” folio 56, and in the transcript, 
page 94. Wood saw these in April 1659 on 
a visit to Warkworth “in the gallery of the 
said house” (Life i. 276). Mrs. Stapleton, 
Catholic Missions in Oxforshire, p. 37, says 
that the glass was removed to Hassop Hall, 
Derbyshire, when the owner, Francis Eyre, 
“pulled down the house, selling it piecemeal 
in 1806.” But most of the recorded shields 
are now at Broughton, Oxon, one in the east 
window of the south aisle of the church, and 
the rest in the castle. They are said to have 
been bought by the ancestor of the present 
owner, Lord Saye and Sele.° 

The numerous shields noted, 1603, at 
Fawsley do not include those of the Wash- 
ington family now in the church windows. 
These, no doubt, were then at Sulgrave, of 
Which there is no record. 

“Representing marriages of daughters of Sir 


lomas Cave, See Nichols iv. 372. 
Photographs in the National Buildings Record. 
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The largest collection of coats in the 
volume, beginning on folio 72 (page 114 of 
the transcript) is headed “ Luffwick,” i.e. 
Lowick. It is not in Belchier’s hand. The 
list is even longer than that given by Lord 
Peterborough, under the pseudonym of 
Robert Halstead, in Succinct Genealogies, 
1685, of which the Bodleian has lately 
acquired one of the twenty-four copies that 
were then printed. The ancient shields at 
present in Lowick church are fewer still, 
though two windows remain complete, but 
they form probably the largest collection of 
medieval armorial glass in Northampton- 
shire.® 

The arms recorded in Warwickshire in- 
cluded those at Coventry, the last of which 
must have perished in the Great Blitz, and 
the numerous quarterings on the Greville 
tomb at Alchester, repeated in contemporary 
glass at Stoke Poges. There are large collec- 
tions also from Birmingham, Coleshill, Soli- 
hull and Warwick. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
Littlemore, Oxford. 


* They were discussed, but not fully elucidated, 
in a paper by Mr. Stopford Sackville, printed in 
Assoc. Archt. Soc. Reports, xvii. 55-76, 1883. 


A NEWLY-DISCOVERED STEWART: 
FRESH LIGHT ON FRANCIS, FIFTH 
EARL OF BOTHWELL 

ON 


21 February, 1948, there appeared in 

El Norte de Castilla an article by 
Dr. Narciso Alonso Cortes of the Real 
Academia Espafiola with the intriguing title 
‘Un sobrino de Maria Estuardo, valliso- 
letano.’ This article was sent by Monsignor 
Edwin Henson, Rector of the Colegio de 
Ingleses at Valladolid, to the Editor of 
Notes and Queries, who kindly forwarded it 
to me. The discovery announced therein 
appears to be of sufficient historical interest 
to warrant the following note. 

Who, then, was the nephew of Mary, 
Queen of Scots born at Valladolid, and how 
did he come to be a native of that city? An 
entry at folio 14v. of the volume of bap- 
tismal registers beginning in 1606 of the 
parish church of San Pedro, most happily 
chanced upon by Dr. Cortes, supplies the 
answer to the first of these questions. This 
entry runs as follows: 
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‘ Fué baptizado extra eclesia Juan, hijo 
natural de don francisco estuardo, ad- 
mirante de escocia, la madre no se supo, 
parrochiano desta parrochia que vive 
en la calle de santa clara.’ 

The baptism took place on 1 July, 1607. 

‘Don francisco estuardo, admirante de 
escocia,’ is, of course, as Dr. Cortes states, 
to be identified with Francis Stewart, fifth 
Earl of Bothwell (c. 1563-c. 1612), only son 
of Lord John Stewart (1531-1563) (natural 
son of King James V of Scotland and 
Catherine, daughter of Sir John Carmichael), 
by his wife, Jean, daughter of Patrick Hep- 
burn, third Earl of Bothwell, and sister of 
James Hepburn, the famous fourth Earl. 
Francis was thus Mary’s nephew both by 
blood and by marriage: the infant born at 
Valladolid was her great-nephew and the 
great-grandson of King James. 

The escapades of the ‘madcap’ Earl of 
Bothwell in Scotland previous to April 1595, 
when he fled to France,’ are too well known 
to need recapitulation here. No attempt, 
however, seems to have been made to put 
together the scattered fragments of informa- 
tion available concerning him during his 
years of exile,’ to which this piece of 
evidence from Valladolid makes a valuable 
and welcome addition. David Masson, when 
editing, in 1882, the ‘ Register of the Privy 
Council of Scotland, 1592-1599,’ could only 
say that after Bothwell’s flight ‘all that is 
known of him for the rest of his life is told 
by Spotswood succinctly thus:* “‘ Not know- 
ing whom to trust he stole away privately 
to France. . . . Some moneths he remained 
there, till either wearied of the bad enter- 
tainment he found; or, as it was said, for 
challenging a Gentleman to combate against 
the Kings edict, he was forced to quit those 
partes and fly into Spain; from thence he 
went to Naples, where he lived in a poor 
estate unto his death, which happened some 
years after the King his going into 
England.” ™* 

Since 1882, however, the State Papers 
Spanish down to the death of Elizabeth 


‘Dr. Cortes, by a slip, gives the year as 1605. 

*The most recent account of Bothwell, to my 
knowledge, is the sympathetic article published in 
The Stewarts, vol. v., no. 4, pp. 298-314 (1929). But 
even here his career after 1595 is dismissed in two 
sentences. 

* Vol. v., p. 209, note. 

* ‘The 
Lib. vi., p. 409 (1655). 
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have been calendared, and these shed no 
inconsiderable light upon Bothwell’s move- 
ments and activities after he left Scotland. 
It is much to be deplored that the calendars 
cease with March 1603. In the Spanish 
state archives there are doubtless many 
documents containing allusions to Bothwell’s 
subsequent career. 

In June 1595 Bothwell was in Paris,® and 
he was still there in August.° In November, 
too, we find him in France.’ But by May 
1599 he was levying troops in Flanders, 
where we hear of him again in the following 
November.’ His removal from Spanish 
territory to Spain—concerning his going to 
Spain Dr. Cortes remarks ‘no creo que de 
esto hubiera noticia "—appears to have taken 
place by 1600. In August of that year the 
Spanish Council of State considered advices 
from Scotland supplied by Bothwell, and 
recommended that he should be paid at once 
2,000 ducats which he had already spent 
and that he should receive 4,000 more for 
his present needs. This was designed to 
prevent him from leaving ‘in despair. 
About the same time he appears to have 
written to Philip III asking for ‘some post 
conformable with his rank, or failing that, 
a pensioned knighthood of Santiago’ so that 
he might be in a position to serve the King 
of Spain more effectively.'° 

Dr. Cortes comments upon the fact that 
the entry of his son’s baptism shows that 
Bothwell clung to the title of admiral of 
Scotland (the position of lord high admiral 
of Scotland had for several generations been 
hereditary in the Hepburn family) although 
he no longer in reality enjoyed it. A memo- 
randum belonging to the year 160I, 
addressed to Philip, setting forth the situa- 
tion of affairs in the British Isles for the 
King’s information, is signed ‘the earl of 
Bothwell, Admiral of Scotland’:'’ the title 
of admiral was accorded him by the Council 


* Calendar of State Papers Relating to Scotland, 
vol. ii., p. 685. 

* Calendar of State Papers Spanish, 1587-1603, 
p. 617. 
7 Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
vol. v., 1592-1599, p. 239. 

* Calendar of State Papers Relating to Scotland, 
vol. ii., p. 770. 

* Calendar of State Papers Spanish, 1587-1603, 
p. 653. 
 Ibid., pp. 667-8. 
" [bid., pp. 677-9. 
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of State when it considered this memoran- 
dum in July.** Bothwell had, of course, been 
deprived by James VI of his earldom: it is 
noticeable that he did not describe himself 
by his territorial title in 1607. 

Several important documents concerned 
with Bothwell figure among the State Papers 
Spanish for 1602 and the early part of 
1603..° Then the curtain falls. A solitary, 
but interesting, reference in the State Papers 
Venetian’t contained in a letter dated 
26 November 1603 from Anzolo Badoer, the 
Venetian ambassador to France, constituted 
all the further information that we had 
about him in Spain until the discovery of 
the entry in the registers of San Pedro, 
which shows that he was still living there 
in 1607. ‘ The King of Spain,’ writes Badoer, 
‘keeps near his person an Earl of Bothwell 
(Boduel), a rebel Scot, represented to me as 
a second Marshal de Biron, that is, of vast 
personal bravery, with a large following, but 
most imprudent.’ Exactly when and why 
Bothwell migrated from Spain to Naples 
(where he was still on Spanish territory) we 
do not know. Dr. Cortes calls attention to 
the phrase in the baptismal entry ‘la madre 
no se supo,’ and suggests that there must 
have been some weighty reason for conceal- 
ing her name. It is conceivable that 
Bothwell’s departure was connected with 
this intrigue. Research among the state 
archives might yield us the.whole story. 

We next meet with Bothwell in July 1611. 
The poet George Sandys, returning home 
through Italy from a journey in the Near 
East, was accosted by a ‘ certaine Calabrian’ 
who, ‘hearing that I was an Englishman, 
came to me, and would needs perswade me 
that I had insight in majicke, for that Earl 
Bothel was my countryman, who liues at 
Naples, and is in those parts famous for 
suspected negromancie.”* Sir William Frazer 
in‘ The Lennox,’ without citing his authority 
for the statement, informs us that Bothwell 
earned a scanty subsistence by the exhibi- 
tion of feats of arms, fortune-telling, and 
necromany.”* In view of his reputation in 
Italy, the charge brought against Bothwell in 
1591 of practising witchcraft seems not 
altogether surprising, although, as has been 


* Ibid., p. 685. 
M! Ibid., pp. 715, 741-4. 
1603-1607, p. 114. 


** A Relation of a Journey begun An: Dom 
1610,’ Lib. 4, p. 250 (1615). 
Vol. i., p. 422 
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pointed out, the accusation of designs upon 
the life of James VI by means of the black 
arts was an absurd one. 

Bothwell was still alive in September 1611, 
as witness a letter from Sir Dudley Carleton 
to Sir John Digby (later first Earl of Bristol) 
written on the 7th of that month: Carleton 
was then English ambassador to Venice. He 
says: ‘The Earle of Bothwell hath been 
layde up all this summer in ye surgeons 
handes in Naples, and is paste doing any 
hurte, though he want not malice.’’’ This is 
our last glimpse of ‘ don francisco estuardo,’ 
and it is thought that he probably died in 
1612.'° It has been shown that he must cer- 
tainly have been dead before 30 July 1614, on 
which date his eldest son, Francis, obtained 
a rehabilitation under the Great Seal of 
Scotland. But I should like to point out 
that he appears to have been dead before 
4 November 1613, since he is termed 
*“quondam Franciscus olim comes de Both- 
well’ in a document of that date.’® 

Bothwell left four (not three as stated by 
Dr. Cortes) legitimate sons, Francis, John, 
‘Harie, and Frederick,’® the offspring, 
together with four daughters, of his marriage 
with Margaret, elder daughter of David 
Douglas, seventh Earl of Angus. What 
happened to the illegitimate son born at 
Valladolid (also called John after Francis’s 
father), whose existence was previously un- 
suspected, again we do not know. Dr. Cortes, 
who speculates as to his fate, may one day 
get upon the track of it. If the child lived, 
he perhaps accompanied his father to 
Naples. If he was left in Spain, the boy 
might have caught a glimpse of his royal 
cousin Charles, Prince of Wales when the 
latter visited Madrid during his courtship of 
the Infanta in 1623. Dr. Cortes concludes 
his extremely interesting article with the 
pleasing fancy that descendants of King 
James V of Scotland may yet be encountered 
in the streets of Valladolid. 


MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 


© The Complete Peerage,’ vol. ii., p. 241, note b. 
No source for the letter is given. 

** The D.N.B. by some strange error gives 1624 
as the year of Bothwell’s death. 

* Register of the Great Seal of Scotland, 1609- 
1620, p. 337. 

* Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
1610-1613, vol. ix., p. 498. The compiler of the 
index of vol. v., 2nd series, of the Register, credits 
Bothwell with a natural son, William Scot, who 
in reality should be given to the Earl of Buccleuch. 
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THE DESCENT OF THE ASSHETONS 
OF SALFORD AND PENNSYLVANIA 
FROM THE ASSHETONS OF SHEPLEY 


JN Notes and Queries for April 30, 1921, 

I conjectured that Robert Ashton of 
Salford, gent., died 1668, might be identified 
with Robert, son of Captain Robert Ashton 
of Shepley, b. 1604. The subsequent publi- 
cation ‘of the parish registers of Ashton- 
under-Lyne made _ this identification 
untenable, however, because Robert, son of 
Robert Ashton of Shepley, gent., was bap- 
tized 15 Nov. 1635. He could not therefore 
have been the father of William Ashford 
of Salford, born 1648 (aged forty-six in 1694 
when he was a witness in the suit Chetham 
vs. Stanley: Chetham Miscellany, Chetham 
Society vol. 63 N.S. pp. 67-8). William’s 
brother, the Rev. Robert Assheton, was 
admitted pensioner, aged 18, at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, 22 June, 1667, son of 
Robert Assheton, gent., of Salford. He was 
born, therefore, in 1649, and consequently 
was the younger of Robert of Salford’s two 
sons. 

It has long been recognized that the 
Asshetons of Salford were descended from 
the Shepley branch. Both the Asshetons of 
Salford and their descendants in Phila- 
delphia used the quartered arms of Ashtons 
of Shepley. The Rev. Canon Pownall, a 
descendant of Rev. Robert Assheton of 
Salford, “ exhibited a tankard 1717-18 with 
the arms of Assheton-Shepley branch from 
which the tankard came to the present 
owner ” (Leicester Architectural & Archaeo- 
logical Magazine vol. VI p. 75). Until now, 
however, it has seemed impossible to identify 
Robert of Salford with the Shepley line. 

The will of Samuel Finney, recorded in 
Philadelphia, 20 August, 1712, furnished a 
clue from which I believe I have solved the 
problem. Samuel Finney named as executor 
of his will his “ kinsman Robert Assheton.” 
This was Robert Assheton, Esq. (1669-1727), 
son of William Assheton, gentleman, of 
Salford (1648-1720-1), mentioned above as 
the son of Robert Ashton of Salford, d. 1668. 
The Finneys were of Fulshaw not far from 
Stockport. My next step was to see whether 
there was any Ashton of the early seven- 
teenth century who had connections both 
with Ashton-under-Lyne where Shepley was 
situated and also with Stockport or environs. 
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In the published marriage licences issued at 
Cheshire for the period the only instance 
that satisfied both requirements was that on 
22 June, 1619, William Ashton of Ashton 
obtained a licence to marry Alice Hulme, 
the marriage to take place at either Ashton, 
Manchester or Stockport. It took place at 
Manchester. But since the Hulme family 
had long been seated in or near Heaton 
Norris, near Stockport, since an Aljys, 
daughter of Robert Hulme of Heaton Norris 
had been baptized at Stockport in 1599, and 
since furthermore in the published lists of 
wills recorded at Chester was that of Alice 
Assheton, widow, of Heaton Norris, 1668, 
the naming of Stockport seemed logical. 

These references suggested at once that 
the only record of the baptism of a Robert 
Ashton at Manchester Cathedral in or 
around 1620 might be significant as that of 
both the son of William and Alice Ashton 
and as that of Robert of Salford, died 1668. 
The only Robert baptized anywhere near 
this date was Robert Ashton, 23 January, 
1624, son of William Ashton of Heaton 
Norris. Also, on 30 March, 1634, Margaret 
Ashton, daughter of William of Heaton 
Norris, and previously baptized at Stock- 
port, 19 January, 1633, was baptized at 
Manchester Cathedral. 

On the basis of the above facts it seems 
certain that Robert Ashton, _ baptized 
23 January, 1624, at Manchester Cathedral, 
was the son of William Ashton of Ashton 
who married Alice Hulme in 1619 and then 
apparently lived at or near her home in 
Heaton Norris. William Ashton was in 1637 
a witness to the will of William Hulme of 
Hulme in Redich. 

But who was William Ashton of Ashton? 
The published pedigree of the Ashtons of 
Shepley made by Dugdale in 1664 offered 
no information. The most likely progenitor 
was Robert of Shepley who had married 
twice and had died in 1616. But the pedigree 
named only his son and heir, Thomas. 
Since the Asshetons married young and 
were prolific, I decided to obtain from 
Chester abstracts of the wills of Robert of 
Shepley, d. 1616, of his widow Katharine 
who died in 1618, and also of Alice Ashton, 
widow, of Heaton Norris, died 1668. The 
results were even better than I had antici 
pated. Robert had indeed been prolific: his 
will mentioned not only his son and heir 
Thomas, but also his fourteen other children. 
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He gave to his son William five acres of 
the home property known as Howley Hill. 
Since, as far as I know, these wills have not 
been previously published, I shall list 
Robert’s children: Thomas, Samuel, John, 
William, Richard, Henry, James and 
Margaret Asheton, also daughters Jane 
Saxon, Elizabeth Joanes, Marie Taylor, 
Alice Travesse, Ellen Hollande, Katherine 
Jackson and Ann Somister. He mentions 
also Robert and Jane Asheton, his grand- 
children, children of his deceased son 
Robert. From the will of his widow and 
second wife, Katharine Asheton, it is clear 
that the following were children of the 
second marriage: James, William, Henry, 
Ellen, Katherine, Anne, Jane, Alice and 
Margaret. She mentions also a daughter 
Katherine Nicholson. Since there is no 
mention of her in the will of Robert 
Asheton, she may have been Katherine’s 
daughter by a previous marriage. 

The will of Alice Assheton of Heaton 
Norris, widow, proved 30 October 1668 at 
Chester, mentions her children: Jane, 
William, Margaret, Robert, James and 
Mary. Her executors were her sons Robert 
and James, but Robert not being alive when 
the will was proved, it was proved by James 
Assheton, the surviving executor. It will be 
remembered that Robert Ashton of Salford 
died in June, 1668, when his oldest son 
William was only twenty years old. If, as I 
believe, he was identical with Robert, son 
of William of Ashton and Heaton Norris, 
he died at the age of forty-four. 

In the realm of theory rather than fact, I 
should like to make one or two comments 
on the Assheton use of family names. The 
Asshetons of Salford regularly named the 
oldest son for his paternal grandfather. So, 
William of Salford (1648-1720-1) named his 
oldest son Robert (1669-1727). This Robert 
in turn named his oldest son William. 
Logically, therefore, Robert, died 1668, who 
named his oldest son William, in all proba- 
bility named him for his paternal grand- 
father, who was, I postulate, William 
Ashton, son of Robert Ashton of Shepley 
who died in 1616. It should always be 
remembered that because of the coat of 
arms it is certain that the link is with the 
Shepley Ashtons. 

It should also be noted that in the will of 
Alice Assheton, widow, the names of all 
except one of the children are duplicates of 
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the names of her husband William, of 
Robert Ashton, and of the children of 
Robert’s second marriage. Mary is the only 
exception. 

In the records of Manchester Cathedral, 
Ellen, daughter of William Ashton of 
Salford was baptized 8 Sept. 1634. I have 
no proof that this William Ashton is 
identical with William of Ashton and 
Heaton Norris. If the two were identical, 
then there would be the definite link with 
Salford. In that case Ellen would have been 
named for one of William’s sisters and 
presumably have died young before the 
death of her mother in 1668. It should be 
remembered that after Trinity Chapel, 
Salford, was founded in 1635, the Salford 
Asshetons worshipped there; the records of 
Trinity Chapel, Salford, for the seventeenth 
century, have not been preserved. 

In addition to the five acres which Robert 
Ashton of Shepley bequeathed to his son 
William, he made the following provision 
for his sons William and Henry: “ Whereas 
I have a lease Grant from Sir George 
Bouthe Knight & Baronet & from Mr. 
Edmund Bouthe his brother now deceased 
of certain lands within the parish of Ashton 
under Lyne for 3 lives which lease I have 
assigned to certain feoffies in trust to the 
persons in the writing named—it is my Will 
that if the persons to whom such use is 
limited for lives shall happen to die that 
then the remainder of such use & limitation 
shall come & remain to the use & behoof 
of Henrie Asheton and William Asheton 
younger sons of me the said Robert 
Asheton.” In view of this proviso it is 
interesting to note that in 1697, William 
Assheton of Salford was the guardian of the 
minor, Robert Booth, son of Robert Booth, 
late of Salford, and that in 1699, Frances 
Assheton, daughter of William Assheton, 
Esq. of Salford, married Robert Booth— 
presumably the same minor. (Manchester 
City Notes and Queries, V, p. 275.) 

It should be noted that there is little con- 
sistency in the spelling of the name. The 
Shepley Ashtons preferred the simple spell- 
ing Ashton as did William Ashton of 
Ashton, who married Alice Hulme, Robert 
Ashton of Salford, d. 1668, and his son 
William until after his marriage in 1668. 
William’s brother, the Rev. Robert, -and the 
descendants of both William and Rev. 
Robert used the longer form Assheton. 
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To sum up the argument. The Asshetons 
of Salford by tradition and by their coat of 
arms used also by their Pennsylvania 
descendants, were descended from the 
Ashtons of Shepley, in the Parish of Ashton. 
On the evidence of the will of Samuel 
Finney, the Asshetons of Salford and Penn- 
sylvania had family connections near 
Stockport. The only Ashton of Ashton with 
connections near Stockport that I have 
found with fitting dates is William Ashton 
of Ashton who married Alice Hulme in 
1619. The Hulme family had long been 
seated at Heaton Norris. The only Robert 
Ashton baptized at Manchester Cathedral 
in the decade following this marriage was 
Robert Ashton, son of Wm. of Heaton 
Norris, baptized 23 Jan. 1624. Robert’s 
sister Margaret, previously baptized at 
Heaton Norris, was re-baptized at Man- 
chester Cathedral on 30 March, 1634. On 
8 Sept. 1634, Ellen Ashton, daughter of Wm. 
of Salford, was baptized at Manchester 
Cathedral. It was customary for the Ashtons 
of Salford to name the eldest son for the 
paternal grandfather. Robert Ashton, 
gentleman, of Salford, died 1668, named his 
eldest son William; the presumption is 
therefore that this son was named for his 
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grandfather, William Ashton. The only 
William whose dates agree and who was of 
the Shepley line was the son of Robert of 
Shepley who died 1616, and he, I postulate, 
was identical with William of Ashton who 
married Alice Hulme. If this is so, their son 
Robert who died in 1668 is almost certainly 
identical with Robert Ashton, gent., of 
Salford, died 1668. There is no burial record 
of a Robert Ashton of Heaton Norris in 
1668, or any will or admon. There is the 
admon (wrongly listed as a will) of Robert 
Ashton, gent., of Salford, in 1668. The only 
wills or admons recorded of Ashtons of 
Heaton Norris are the will of Alice Asshe- 
ton, widow, 1668, and the admons of James 
Ashton, 1684, and Margery Ashton in 1694, 
This suggests that at the time of her death, 
the widow Alice Assheton was residing at 
Heaton Norris where her son. James con- 
tinued to reside, but her son Robert did not 
reside there at the time of his death. 

It should be noted that there is remarkable 
agreement of family names between the 
family by the second marriage of Robert 
Ashton of Shepley, died 1616, and the 
Asshetons of Salford and Pennsylvania. 

On the basis of the above evidence | 
postulate the following pedigree. To save 


Pedigree. 
Robert Ashton of Shepley, gent. died 1616. 


mar. 


2ndiy 


Katharine Thompson 


William Ashton of Ashton, Heaton Norris, and possibly Salford after 1634 
mar. 1619 


Alice Hulme 


d. Oct. 1668 


Robert Ashton (1624-1668) of Heaton Norris and Salford 


mar. 
Mary d. 1693. She married secondly * Rochdale, 3 Sept. 1677, James Stocke 





| 
William Assheton, Esq., 
of Salford (1648-1720-1) 
mar. 1668 
Frances, dau. of Ralph 
Bradshaw of Pendleton 
and his wife Rachel 
Penn, sister of Admiral 
Sir Wm. Penn. 


Robert Assheton of Sal- 
ford and Pennsylvania 
(1669-1727) 
mar. ene 





| 
Ralph Assheton, 
Provincial Councillor of 
Pennsylvania. 


| 
William Assheton, 
Judge of the Admiralty. 


| 
Rev. Robert Assheton 
of Salford (1649-1731) 
ancestor of the Ethel- 
ston and Peel families. 
There is a good account 
of him in Raines: 
Fellows of Manchester, 
Chetham Society, vol. 
21, p. 205 ff. Several 
of his descendants were 
distinguished clergymen. 
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space I have not included the ancestry of 
Robert of Shepley which can be found in 
Dugdale’s Visitation of Lancashire in 1664. 

I shall be glad to have any information, 
confirmatory or otherwise, of the validity 
of the link between Robert Ashton, gent. of 
Salford, died 1668 and Robert Ashton of 
Shepley, died 1616. 

JOSEPH M. BEATTY. 
Goucher College, 


Baltimore 18, Md. U.S.A. 


THE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY AND ITS NORTHAMP- 
TONSHIRE BRANCH 


RECORDS OF THE PAST 680 YEARS 


iu is only fitting, and it will be of interest 

to those who have perused with care the 
list of Lumley Records which in earlier 
pages I have now recorded, that I should 
not bring this long tale to its close without 
giving them, in clearest outline and yet 
without undue length, the main result of all 
my years of research. I cannot, I think, do 
so better than by setting before them a 
reprint of my article entitled ‘ Ancestry of 
the Bar, which appeared in The Justice of 
the Peace and Local Government Review 
on 20 September, 1947, at pages 530-532. 
To this end I have obtained the requisite 
permission of The Justice of the Peace, Ltd., 
most willingly and gladly accorded, and 
likewise the ready assent of our own Editor, 
to whom we, one and all and on so many 
grounds, are ever most gratefully indebted. 
Here then follows such reprint: 


ANCESTRY OF THE BAR 


I remember, years ago now, strolling around 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields one lovely summer 
afternoon with my dear friend the late 
W. P. G. Boxall, K.C., when he was dis- 
coursing on the ancestry of the Bar. By this 
Ido not mean the early history of the Bar— 
such as that which my friend the late Mr. 
Herman’ Cohen compiled in his masterly 
work entitled Attornatus—but the ancestry 
of members of the Bar. It was a matter on 
which he had interested himself, and he was 
satisfied that but few of its members could 
show for themselves an ancestry beyond 
some three or at most four generations. 

He may or may not have been right. I 
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am not‘in a position either to affirm or to 
deny the accuracy of his opinion; but I pro- 
pose to detail here the ancestry of one 
member of the Bar who could, had he but 
known it, have shown an ancestry in an 
unbroken line back to the days of Edward 
the Confessor (1041-1066), when his fore- 
runners were already strongly settled in the 
Northern Bishopric and County Palatine of 
Durham, and thus there settled before the 
Norman ever set his marauding foot upon 
our English shores. 

It was left to me to trace out and establish 
that Pedigree, and I started on that pleasant 
if none too easy task over fifty years ago, 
commencing with but little save a family 
tradition to guide me. By slow degrees, 
however, I gradually unearthed from amid 
the countless records of the past, mainly in 
manuscript—preserved either at the Public 
Record Office, or in the British Museum 
or other National Libraries, or in private 
Muniment Rooms, or in the relevant Courts 
of Probate, or elsewhere—all the material 
evidence through the nine successive cen- 
turies: and recently I submitted the resultant 
Pedigree together with all the evidence in 
proof of it, to the College of Arms, for 
registration, and I am now able to state that 
it has passed all the exacting tests of the 
Examiners of the College and, in conse- 
quence has now been there recorded for the 
benefit of all that are yet for to come, its 
Official Reference being: “ Norfolk xxxix, 
pp. 46-49.” 


William Golden Lumley, Q.C. (1802-1878) 

Such Pedigree includes, of course, numbers 
of collaterals; but, although it was in some 
cases they who—by I.P.M., by Will or 
Administration, or otherwise—provided the 
material evidence, I must here confine my- 
self, in the main, to the direct ancestry of 
that one member of the Bar whom I have 
in mind. 

I refer to that very learned and distin- 
guished legal luminary, the late William 
Golden Lumley (1802-1878), of the Honour- 
able Society of the Middle Temple, Q.C., 
F.S.S., and LL.M. and sometime a Fellow of 
Trinity Hall in the University of Cambridge. 

I shall confine myself, further, to a bare 
sufficiency of detail, without going into the 
life-history of any of his ancestors—and 
that for reasons of space. 

I will use a Roman numeral to indicate 
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the generation in each case; and the pedigree 
runs as follows: 


His Lumley Ancestry 


I.—LiuLeH, LorD OF LUMLEY ON THE 
WEarE, in the Bishopric and County of 
Durham, described by Burke (1904) as a 
“nobleman of great popularity,” who in or 
before 1080 was murdered at Gateshead in 
the same County by Leofwin, Chaplain to 
Walcher the then Bishop of Durham—a 
crime quickly avenged by the infuriated 
populace, who promptly slaughtered both 
Chaplain and Prelate alike—and who by 
Algitha, daughter of Aldred, Earl of North- 
umberland and granddaughter of King 
Ethelred the Second, his wife, had issue: 

II—UcCHTRED DE LUMLEY, who, by his 
wife (names unrecorded), had issue, includ- 
ing his elder son: . 

II].—WILLIAM DE LUMLEY, a Baron of the 
above named Bishopric, who, by Judith, 
sometimes called Juetta, daughter and 
heiress of one Hesilden of Hesilden, his wife, 
had issue: 

IV.—SirR WILLIAM DE LUMLEY, KNIGHT, 
who, by his wife (names unrecorded), had 
issue : 

V.—SirR WILLIAM DE LUMLEY, KNIGHT, 
who, by his wife (Christian name unre- 
corded), daughter and co-heiress of Walter 
d’Audre, had issue: 

VI.—Sir ROGER DE LUMLEY, KNIGHT (ob. 
between 3 Feb. 1277/8 and 1279), who, by 
Sibil née de Morewic (1248-1298: I.P.M. in 
the P.R.O. 1298) his wife (and, after his 
death, wife secondly of Laurence de Sancto 
Mauro: de St. Maur: whence Seymour, 
widower: ob. before 28/2/1297; Wiltshire 
I.P.M. 1297)—eldest daughter and co-heiress 
of the great Northumbrian Feudal Baron 
Hugh de Morewic of Chevington in that 
County who, in right of Agnes née de Hey- 
ford his wife, was the possessor of great 
estates in Co. Northampton as well (ob. 
1261-2; I.P.M’s. in the P.R.O. 1269-70)— 
had issue two sons, the elder of whom was 
Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight, of Genera- 
tion VII (born 1272), Ancestor of the Earls 
of Scarbrough and Grantor on 20 March 
1305/6 of all his inherited estates in Co. 
Northampton to his brother, such younger 
son, namely: 

VII.—RocGerR DE LUMLEY of Harleston, 
Co. Northampton—styled by some Sir 
Roger de Lumley and also Sir Roger de 
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Lumley, Knight—born circa 1275 and ob, 
between 1340 and 1350, who upon such 
grant of 20 March 1305/6 settled at Harles- 
ton, there to become the Founder of the 
Northamptonshire Branch of the Family, 
and who by his wife (mames unrecorded) 
had issue including his eldest son and heir: 

VIII.—RICHARD DE LUMLEy of Harleston 
(living 1329 and 1350, ob. before 5/2/ 1369/ 
70) who by his wife (names unrecorded) had 
issue, including his elder son and heir: 

IX.—RosBert LuMLeEy of Harleston and 
also of Althorp in the same County, pur- 
chaser of Althorp in 1364, ob. October, 1410, 
who, by Margaret (maiden name _unre- 
corded) his wife, had issue, including his 
eldest son and heir, John Lumley of 
Harleston and Althorp, of Generation X, 
who sold Althorp in 1413 and died in 1414 
(I.P.M. in the P.R.O. 1414-15) leaving only 
female issue, whereupon the representation 
of the Branch devolved upon his brother, the 
second son: 


X.—RICHARD LUMLEY of Harleston, who 
was “indictatus” in 1422-3 and died in 
1459 (the writ for his I.P.M. being issued on 
8 July, 1459 and his I.P.M. itself being taken 
on 3 November, 1459: P.R.O.), and who, 
by Cicilie, daughter of John Holdenby of 
Holdenby in the same County, his wife, had 
issue two sons; of whom the elder was 
Robert Lumley of Harleston, of Generation 
XI, who was living in 1434/5, July 1448 and 
1458 /9—granting in this last-mentioned year 
to his brother Andrew Lumley, of Genera- 
tion XI, lands in Church Brington (Great 
Brington) in the same County—and died 
vita patris, and who, by Joan, daughter of 
Edmund Dyve of Brampton, Harleston and 
Quinton, all in the same County, his wife, 
had issue an only son John Lumley of 
Harleston, of Generation XII, born c. 1449, 
who, together with Alice, daughter of 
William Isham of Pytcheley in the same 
County, his wife, sold Harleston to Thomas 
Andrew on 21 November, 1499 and, retiring 
later to Maidwell in the same County, died, 
after 20/9/1510, without issue;—whereupon 
the representation of the Branch passed to 
the line of his paternal uncle, the younger 
son of his grandfather the said Richard 
Lumley of Harleston (ob. 1459), namely: 

XI.—Anprew Lumtey of Church Bring- 
ton (Great Brington) aforesaid, living in 
1458/9 and on 21 November, 1499, who, by 
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his wife (names unrecorded), had issue, 
including his eldest son and heir: 

XI.—JoHN LuMLey of Clipston in the 
same County, born c. 1459 and living on 
21 November, 1499, who, by Elizabeth, 
second of the ten daughters and co-heiresses 
(their only brother having died without 
issue) of Sir James Harington of Brixwoth 
in the same County and also of Hornby 
(ob. 1497: L.P.M. in the P.R.O. 28/7/1497), 
Knight, his wife, had issue an only son and 
heir : 

XII.—HeEnry LuMLey of Clipston, who 
“yixit centum annos” (c. 1491-c. 1591), 
and who, by Alice, second daughter of Sir 
Morris Osborne, Knight, ob. 1634, of Kel- 
marsh in the same County, his wife, had 
issue eleven children, namely eight sons and 
three daughters, the eldest son being: 

XIV.—JoHN LuMLEY of Clipston, who 
died vita patris, and who, by Katherine, 
daughter of Ralph Bentley of Castle Don- 
nington, Co. Leicester, his wife (whom he 
there married in September, 1559), had issue, 
including his second but eldest surviving son 
and heir : 

XV.—Francis LUMLEY of Clipston (c. 
1562-c. 1650), his paternal grandfather’s 
heir, who by Elizabeth née Saunders, his 
wife—daughter of Ambrose Saunders of 
Sibertoft in the same County (ob. 1585-6), 
niece of Sir Edward Saunders, Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench in Marian and Eliza- 
bethan times and Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer from January 7, 1558/9 until his 
death in 1576, and granddaughter of Thomas 
Saunders of Sibertoft (ob. 1528)—had issue 
eight children, namely four sons and four 
daughters, the eldest son and heir being John 
Lumley of Clipston, of Generation XVI 
(born in 1598 and living in January 1651/2), 
who, by Frances (maiden name unrecorded), 
his wife (likewise living in January 1651/2), 
had issue, a son Francis Lumley of Clipston, 
of Generation XVII (living 27 October, 
1656) who, by Hester (maiden name unre- 
corded, and living 27 October, 1656, and in 
April, 1676), his wife, would appear to have 
had no issue, the representation of the 
Northamptonshire Branch of the Family 
thus devolving upon the line of his paternal 
uncle, the third but second surviving son of 
the said Francis and Elizabeth Lumley of 
Generation XV, namely: 

XVI.—Francis LUMLEY of Clipston and 
afterwards of Marston Trussell in the same 
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County (c. 1601-1646), who, by Elizabeth, 
baptised at Marston Trussell aforesaid on 
12 February, 1615/16, daughter of Richard 
Turner of that place (ob. 1630), his second 
wife, had issue including his only son and 
heir: 

XVII.—Francis LuMLEY of Marston 
Trussell and afterwards of Dalby Chacomb 
(i.e. Great Dalby and hereinafter called 
G.D.) Co. Leicester (1645/6-1708/9), upon 
whom the representation of the Northamp- 
tonshire Branch of the Family devolved on 
the death (apparently without issue as afore- 
said) of his above-mentioned first cousin, 
Francis Lumley of Clipston, of Generation 
XVII (living 27 October, 1656, as aforesaid), 
and who, by Margaret (1646-1707), third 
daughter of William Measures (1613-1679) 
of G.D., his wife, had issue three children, 
namely, two sons and a daughter, the elder 
son being William Lumley of G.D. (1675- 
1729/30) who, though twice married, died 
without issue, and the younger son being: 

XVIII.—MeEasures LuMLey of G.D. 
(1677/8-1743), who, by Anne (1686-1733), 
eldest daughter of William Blower (1659- 
1714) of G.D.,-his wife, had issue ten chil- 
dren, namely seven sons and three daughters, 
to the youngest of all of whom alone need 
I here make specific reference, namely: 

XIX.—Epwarp LuMLEyY of G.D. (1726- 
1811), who,:by Ann (1733-1799), fourth 
child and younger daughter of John Brown 
of G.D., his wife, had issue seven children, 
namely two sons and five daughters, includ- 
ing his second son and heir: 

XX.—WILLIAM LuMLEY of G.D., and 
afterwards of London (1762-1830), Surveyor 
and Architect, Master of the Carpenters 
Company of London in 1818, who, by Sarah 
(c. 1769-1843), eldest daughter of Robert 
Golden (c. 1737-1809), Surveyor and Archi- 
tect, one of the first District Surveyors of 
the Metropolis and in 1802 Master of the 
selfsame Company, his wife—for whom and 
whose ancestry I may refer to my article 
entitled “The Goldens of Ensham, Co. 
Oxon,” published in The Genealogical 
Quarterly, June, 1934, pages 38-47—had 
issue nine children, of whom the first four 
died young, the Fifth was Elizabeth née 
Lumley (1797-1844), who in 1828 married 
Richard Smith (1798-1858). descended ap- 
parently from Sir John Smith, Second Baron 
of the Exchequer from 1540 until his death 
in 1547, as recorded in The Law Journal of 
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3 October, 1942, and in The Essex Review of 
July and October, 1946, the issue of such 
marriage including the late Richard Horton 
Horton-Smith, K.C. (1831-1919: Royal 
Licence for Horton-Smith 2/2/1905), who 
in 1864 married Marilla (1838-1922), eldest 
daughter of the late John Baily, Q.C. (1805- 
1877), the late Judge Sir Lumley Smith, K.C. 
(1834-1918), who in 1870 married Jessie 
Croll (1851-1879), daughter and co-heiress of 
the late Sir Thomas Gabriel, Bart., sometime 
Lord Mayor of London, and the late Alice 
Mary née Smith (1839-1884), the distin- 
guished Musician and Composer, recorded 
in The Dictionary of National Biography, 
who in 1867 married the late Judge Frederick 
Meadows White, Q.C. (1829-1898), the 
Eighth was Edward Lumley of London 
(1806-1874), the well-known Publisher and 
Bookseller, the Ninth and youngest was 
Henry Lumley (1807-1886), the Portrait 
Painter, and the Sixth, the eldest surviving 
son and heir, was: 

XXI.—WILLIAM GOLDEN LUMLEY, Q.C. 
(1802-1878), for an all-too-brief account of 
whom I may refer to the late Mr. John 
Hutchinson’s Notable Middle Templars, 
1902, and for a longer account—with portrait, 
a copy of which I presented in 1942 to the 
Treasurer and Masters of the Bench of the 
Middle Temple, there to take its place 
amongst those of other “ Notable Middle 
Templars *—to the close of my article on 
“The Saunders and Lumley Families of 
Co. Northampton in the Sixteenth Century,” 
published in The Journal of the Northamp- 
tonshire N.H.S. and Field Club in December, 
1941, and republished thence as an indepen- 
dent pamphlet in January, 1942, and, for 
a complete account, to the Fourth of my 
Series entitled “Saunders, Hatton and 
Lumley,” published in The Law Journal of 
26 September and 3 October, 1942, an 
admirable portrait of whom in sepia—that 
reproduced as above—has for years been on 
view in my Chambers in the Temple, facing 
that of his great friend Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, Chief Justice;—William Golden 
Lumley, the Originator and Founder (to- 
gether with his only son, the late Edmund 
Lumley, likewise of the Middle Temple, who 
died unmarried in 1913) of Lumley’s Public 
Health, now in its Eleventh Edition, “the 
name of which,” as I wrote long since in 
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ARCHIBALD ARMSTRONG, THE 

KING’S FOOL.—Is there any proof 
to support the statement (Dictionary of 
National Biography) that the Archibald 
Armstrong who, according to  Lysons’ 
Magna Britannia was married in Arthuret 
and buried there in 1672, is identical with 
Archibald Armstrong, the King’s fool? The 
only known argument for supposing that 
Archie came from Arthuret seems to be a 
tradition, and the fact that The Fatall Nup- 
tiall, printed in 1636, concerning an acci- 
dent on Windermere Water, speaks of 
** Archee, that rich foole.” As to the former, 
the question is whether the existence of the 
record of the burial of an Archibald Arm- 
strong prompted the tradition, or whether 
the tradition led to the identification of the 
deceased with the king’s fool. As to the 
second, it may well be argued that, to intro- 
duce Archie into a poem about an occurrence 
at Windermere may suggest that he was from 
that district, i.e. the neighbouring county of 
Cumberland. On the other hand, if the poet 
merely wished to introduce a rich fool, 
Archie would be an obvious choice, wher- 
ever he was born. 

In other words, is there any reason to 
doubt the statement in A Choice Banquet 
of Witty Jests, the preface “To The 
Courteous Reader” signed May 14, 1660, 
M. J.: “‘ Though Archee be deceast.” _Inci- 
dentally, if Archie was the King’s jester while 
James was still King of Scots only, he must 
have been a very old man if he lived to 1672. 

Is anything known of the fate of the wife 
and children to whom he refers in the letter 
of November 24, 1628, to the Earl of Car- 
lisle (Archie Armstrong’s Banquet of Jests. 
Edinburgh, 1872, ed. T. H. Jamieson, p. 
XXiv)? 

GODFREY DAVIES. 
Mary ISABEL FRY. 


NGELL FAMILY.—Any information 
subsequent to Mr. John Brown Oliver 
Angell referred to in Notes & Queries 11S. 
xi. 172 (whose date of death is required) to 
enable the descent to be brought down to 
the present day would be appreciated. 


P. T. 
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((ORHAM FAMILY OF OTTERY ST. 
MARY’S.—Their armorial bearings are 
these: Two Coats quarterly. First, Argent 
a Cross between 4 Eagles displayed Sable. 
Secondly, Sable a fess between 3 Antelopes 
passant Or. The third as the second, the 
fourth as the first. Crest on a wreath, an 
Otter Or. I should be glad to have more 
information of this family. 
M. W. 


R BILCLIFFE was Speaker of the 
* Quaker meeting house in White Hart 
Court, Lombard Street, mentioned in Defoe’s 
“Captain Jack.” Can anyone give me any 
particulars of him? 
R. E. T. 


BLuEIT (W. J. G.) (cxciii. 19)—I am 

much obliged to S. D. N., but could 
he or any other reader enlarge on the in- 
formation already given? 

What was the name of Bluett’s school? 
His university college? Did he take any 
prominent part at his university? Did he 
travel on the Continent? Was his reputa- 
tion as a breeder and judge of stock de- 
veloped in New Zealand or did he have 


. experience before leaving England? 


GEORGE W. GRAHAM. 


ORDONS OF STRATHNAVER.—Can 
any one supply me with information 
about a family of Gordons who lived in 
Strathnaver, Sutherland, in the 18th century, 
consisting of Robert, James, Bessie and 
Isabella? Robert lived at Accoboll, Strath- 
naver, which had been bought in 1740 by 
Charles Gordon of Skelpick, together with 
Dalchorrisdale for £1,000. James went to 
Tobago, B.W.I., and had a sugar estate 
called Goldsborough, together with “ pro- 
perty in France” and a house in Sloane 
Street, London, when he died in 1806. 

He had as factors John Tod, or Todd, for 
his Tobago estate, and Kenneth Tod for his 
other affairs. The Tods are mentioned as 
Jacobites in the Windsor Castle Stuart 
Papers, and Kenneth Tod and his family are 
buried at Kensal Green. His youngest child 
was called after James Gordon’s daughter. 
James Gordon lost money in a lawsuit with 
a certain John Gordon. 

Was James Gordon a Jacobite? He did 
not pay rates under his own name. His will 
was not published, but proved in the Archbp. 
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of Canterbury’s Court. Was he the son of 
Charles Gordon of Skelpick (or Skelpig) 
and who was Charles Gordon? 

Dorotuy F. Gorpon. 


ON JUAN MSS.—According to the 
letters of Mary Shelley, she seems to 
have made the fair copies of Byron’s first 
drafts of Cantos IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, 
XV, and XVI of Don Juan, which Byron 
then sent to John Hunt for publication in 
England. I am writing a book about all the 
manuscripts of Don Juan and should like 
to know the present whereabouts of these 
fair copies made by Mary Shelley. 


Guy STEFFAN. 
University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas, U.S.A. 


AUGUSTE GUYARD.—In the introduc- 
tion to Vol. XXX of Cooke and 
Wedderburn’s Library Edition of the Works 
of John Ruskin there is a reference (pp. 
XXiX.-XXX.) to a French philosopher, Auguste 
Guyard, who left Paris during the siege of 
1870 and settled at Barmouth, Merioneth, 
where he died in 1882. He is said to have 
been the friend of Victor Hugo and of 
Ruskin. I should be much indebted if any 
reader can refer me to any other source of 
biographical information. 
H. SARGEANT. 
Central Library, 
Portsmouth. 


‘TTHROW FOR PEWTER CANDLE- 
STICKS.’—In Act I, Sc. I of James 
Shirley’s play, ‘The Lady of Pleasure,’ 
written in 1635, Lady Bornwell, just re- 
turned to London after a tedious stay in 
the country, refers with contempt to the 
rustics : 
To observe with what solemnity 
They keep their wakes and throw for 
pewter candlesticks. 
Can any reader explain the meaning of 
“throw for pewter candlesticks ”? 


ROLAND J. A. SHELLEY. 


GUSSEX QUERY.—I should be most 
grateful for any help in tracing a refer- 
ence—on very vague bibliographical clues, 
I'm afraid. 
The clues are as follows. Author—Smith. 
Title: not known. Subject: Sussex Country 
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life and sport (more exactly though not cer- 
tainly—in the countryside north of Brigh- 
ton). Special features: a year’s diary at the 
end containing brief jottings of natural his- 
tory events. Date: more than 20 years old, 
perhaps published last century. 


T. V. RoBERTs. 
Borough Librarian, 
Twickenham. 


ROLLOPE IN AUSTRALIA.—Anthony 
Trollope visited Australia in 1871-2 
and again in 1875. His account of his first 
tour was published in 1873 under the title of 
Australia and New Zealand, and a series of 
letters which he contributed to the “ Liver- 
pool Mercury” during his 1875 tour have 
Been published by Bradford A. Booth under 
the title of The Tireless Traveller (1941). 
Did Trollope contribute travel letters to any 
British newspapers during his first journey, 
and are any of his private letters written 
during these Australian tours known to 
exist? I should be most grateful for any 
information at all concerning these episodes 
of Trollope’s travels and observations. 


G. F. JAMEs. 


A WOMAN WITH A MALE CHRIS- 

TIAN NAME.—John Head, of Ash- 
bury, near Abingdon, Berks., in his Will 
[Arch: Berks, L.221] more than once re- 
fers to, and appoints as his sole executrix, 
his wife as Richard Head. Are there many 
instances of a Women bearing the christian 
name of a Man? 


MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. 





(Continued from page 214, column 1) 


The Law Journal of 28 March, 1931, “‘ seems 
likely to endure long after we have passed 
upon our way.” 

Such, then, is the ancestry of him who has 
left so enduring a mark on the legal progress 
of his own times and, in particular, upon the 
wondrous development alike of the Poor 
Law and of Local Government in this our 
ever progressive land. 

May not, therefore, the foregoing record 
of the past seem well to justify the title 
which thus I have chosen for it? 


L. G. H. Horton-SmIirTH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 
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Replies 





GTATUES OF KING ALFRED (cxciij, 

19).—So far as I can gather the state. 
ments with regard to University College, 
Oxford, contained in Oxoniana, Vol. II, as 
quoted by Mr. G. W. Wright—I do not 
know the book myself—are in more than 
one particular wrong. Thus, for instance, it 
is not the fact that the statue of King Alfred 
that was formerly on the High Street front 
of the main gateway (not the “ west,” but 
the more westerly of the two north) was 
removed by Mr. (but it should be Dr.) 
Obadiah Walker in 1686. It was not 
removed, on the contrary, till 1709 (“City 
of Oxford” Volume of the Ancient Monv- 
ments Commissioners, p. 116), at which date 
Obadiah Walker was dead (in 1699), and 
then it was replaced by the still existing 
statue, not of St. Cuthbert, but of Queen 
Anne. What Obadiah Walker did in 1687 
(not 1686; is it possible that the difference in 
date is due to the correction of the calendar 
in 1751?), according to Dr. Ingram (“ Memo- 


rials of Oxford,” “ University College,” I, : 


11), was to erect the statue of King James II, 
in classical costume, that still figures oddly 
on the inner face of the same gate-house. 
Anyhow, according to the “ City of Oxford” 
(p. 118), in “ the S.W. corner of the Master's 
Garden are the defaced remains of a figure 
of King Alfred formerly above the entrance 
to the hall.”” Now were this statue identical 
with the statue that was formerly over the 
gate-way, and were it still in existence, here 
would be the answer to Mr. Wright’s con- 
cluding query. Unfortunately, such identi- 
fication, though not improbable in itself— 
indeed, one may almost call it probable— 
apparently rests largely, if indeed not 
entirely, so far as my knowledge goes, on 
the statement in Oxoniana to the effect that 
the statue removed from the gateway was 
then “set over the hall door”; and un- 
happily, as we have already seen, Oxoniana, 
if correctly quoted by Mr. Wright, is not to 
be regarded as a reliable authority. More- 
over, it has been conveyed to me through 
the courtesy of the Dean of University that 
the statue formerly in the Master’s Garden 
was “finally destroyed not long ago” (that 
is presumably after the publication of the 
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“City of Oxford,” in 1939). There is still, 
however, a medallion of the monarch’s head 
at the summit of the fireplace in the Hall; 
and the “excellent bust of Alfred .. . from 
a model by Rysbrach,” that is reported by 
Ingram (/b., 15) as being in his day in the 
Common Room, is now preserved in the 
Library. As to the further statement in 
Oxoniana that the statue on the gatehouse 
was replaced by one of St. Cuthbert; this, 
as we have already seen, is a mistake. Such 
astatue, however, it would appear, did really 
once exist in a niche more or less over the 
Hall doorway; and this may be the origin 
of the blunder. Finally, it would be interest- 
ing to know for certain that the gate-way 
statue of King Alfred was really, as is 
stated in Oxoniana, “caused to be made” 
by Dr. Robert Plot. I do not know that this 
last had anything to do with “ Univ.”; yet 
the tale is not impossible. Both the niches 
on the High Street front of the gate-house 
are shown as empty in Loggan’s view in 
1675; Dr. Plot came to Oxford as first 
“custos” of the Ashmolean Museum in 
1683; and we have seen that the statue was 
in position by 1709, when it was removed. 


But again what credit can be given to so 


unreliable a source? 


Totnes. JOSEPH E. Morris. 


BURIAL OF ANIMALS IN CHURCH- 

YARDS (cxciii. 151).—At p. 36 of 
vol. III of the parish registers of Bardwell, 
Suffolk, the late Canon Warren, rector there, 
wrote: “ Extract from a letter of Rev. A. P. 
Dunlap [rector of B. 1852-1889] to Rev. 
F. E. Warren, dated 30 Oct. 1890, ‘ When 
my kind old churchwarden Mr. Simpson 
(John S., died 29 Jan. 1856 aged 70] was 
buried . . . the labourers . . . were much 
surprised, as they told me, when nearly 
Opposite to the N. door of the church, now 
Closed up, they came upon the skeleton of 
aman and the bones of a horse. On refer- 
ting to the register of burials, I found that, 
between 1660 and 1670, a man named 
Shead, who is described there as the Royal 
Huntsman of King Charles, while riding 
from Newmarket across the vinery of “ Lady 
Read,” in our parish, was thrown and broke 
his neck, and I thought it most probable, 
therefore, that these might be their remains, 
and that the Horse was slain and deposited 
in the same grave after his funeral as a 
Propitiatory offering to his master’s remains. 
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I know not how else to account for such 
bones being found in a consecrated church- 


yard.’” (Here ends Canon Warren’s ex- 
tract.) 
The entry in Bardwell’s registers is: 


“* 1668 Thomas Shead regius curator canum 
venaticorum Labitans apud Nouum mer- 
catum noctu equitans per Vinarium Domine 
Read cecidit ab equo et fregit cranium, quo 
vulnere intra triduum mortuus est, et 
sepelitur vndecimo die Aprilis anno Dom. 
1668.” 

Charles II’s kennels were at Newmarket. 
His huntsman, Thomas Shead, probably had 
relatives at Barningham (adjoining Bard- 
well), for in 1638 there were five Sheads 
there. We may surmise that he, having 
visited them at Barningham, where, like 
Scott’s stag at eve, he had drunk his fill, was 
riding back at night to Newmarket, and, 
taking a short cut through the Bardwell 
Park estate, fell from, not with, his horse, 
and died within three days, and was buried 
in Bardwell churchyard on Sat. 11 April, 
1668. 

From 1660 to her death in 1694-5, Madam, 
not Lady, Read reigned at Bardwell Park or 
Place. “ Vinarium” should be translated 
hop-ground, not vinery. Suffolk folk speak 
of hop-plants as “vines.” In the darkness, 
the royal huntsman’s horse may have 
stumbled into one of the small ditches that 
separated the rows of hop-poles, and thrown 
his rider, “‘ much bemus’d in beer,” among 
the vines. Are not hops the emblem of the 
Beerage? 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


HENRY DRYDEN, GOLDSMITH 

(cxciii. 122/3).—Subsequent investiga- 
tions have led me to doubt whether Henry 
Dryden, the London goldsmith, was the son 
of Erasmus Dryden, and brother of the 
poet. The assumption was based on the fact 
that Henry, the poet’s brother, was born in 
1643 and therefore aged twenty-three in 
1666, when Henry Dryden, the goldsmith of 
that age married Jemima Cawton. It seems 
possible that the goldsmith was a son of the 
Rev. Jonathan Dryden, vicar of Camber- 
well. It may be that the goldsmith and the 
grocer were one and the same person. It is 
hoped that further research may determine 
the question. 

P. D. Munpy. 
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PICTURES WANTED (cxciii. 17, 130).— 

King Canute rebuking the waves. This 
incident is reproduced, from a painting 
by R. Smirke, R.A., in The Pictorial His- 
tory of England by George L. Craik and 
Charles Macfarlane (1841), Vol. I, p. 183, 
and in The Early History of the British 
Nations edit. Walter Hutchinson (N.D.), 
p. 204. Another representation is repro- 
duced on page 3845 of the Harmsworth 
History of the World, edit. Arthur Mee 
(1909), Vol. V, but the name of the artist is 
not given. 

Pear. 


KATHERINE DE VALOIS (reply to 

A. B’s unprinted query)—1. She was 
the grandmother of Henry VII. His father 
was Edmund, Earl of Richmond, the son of 
Katherine and Owen Tudor. 

2. Katherine was not a prisoner in the 
Tower. In 1436 she was confined in, or 
voluntarily retired to, Bermondsey Abbey, 
and died there on 3 Jan. 1437 

3. There is no definite proof of her mar- 
riage to Owen Tudor. Henry VI erected an 
altar-tomb in Westminster Abbey, describ- 
ing her as his father’s widow, and making 
no mention of Owen Tudor. Henry VII re- 
placed that tomb with another, on which her 
marriage with O. T. was duly inscribed. 

4. Owen Tudor was son of Meredydd, 
who through his mother was cousin to Owen 
Glendower. 

EDITOR. 


"THACKERAY ON DUMAS (exciii. 18).— 

It seems doubtful whether Thackeray 
specifically called Dumas’ collaborators his 
“young men.” The passage in which 
Thackeray deals with this subject will be 
found in his ‘Roundabout Papers’ (“On 
a Peal of Bells”). He there refers to his 
own imaginary assistant as “an intelligent 
young man.” It may be that Saintsbury in 
his History of the French Novel is forget- 
fully really quoting his own expression in 
previous articles, for he uses the term 
“young men” when dealing with Dumas, 
without however assigning it to Thackeray, 
first in Essays on French Novelists, page 201 
(Percival, 1891), and again in The Later 
Nineteenth Century, page 80 (Periods of 
European Literature, Blackwood, 1907). 

F. W. REED. 
Whangarei, New Zealand. 
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The Library 


A ares 


WALKER REVISED, being a Revision of 
John Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy 
during the Grand Rebellion, 1642-60, by 
A. G. Matthews. (Oxford University 
Press, 1948.) 40s. 


GOME years before the war, Mr. A. G, 
Matthews performed an immense service 
to scholarship with his edition of Calamy 
Revised. Edmund Calamy’s collection of the 
sufferings of the Puritan divines ejected 
from the established church in 1662 formed 
the classic martyrology of the movement in 
England for the second generation after the 
ejection. It was answered by John Walker, 
later Prebendary of Exeter, who, in 1714, 
published his Sufferings of the Clergy, de- 
signed to rebuke Calamy in the light of the 
penalties forced on the Anglican clergy, who 
refused to comply with the demands of the 
Puritan Triers and who were ejected from 
their livings. A further implication of his 
study is that the Puritan divines were intruded 
illegally into the sequestrated benefices and 
that some who were ejected in 1662 had no 
right whatever to the benefice which they 
were claiming to occupy. Mr. Matthews 
has now performed another great service to 
scholarship by the production of a monv- 
mental edition of Walker’s book. Set forth 
under county headings, it seeks to give a 
complete catalogue of the ejected clergy- 
men. Walker himself did an immense 
amount of research for the original work 
but the state of the public records at the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Century did not 
make for completeness or over-accuracy. 
His gaps have been in large measure filled 
up by Mr. Matthews, whose edition will in 
future become an essential work for any 
student of the controversy between Anglican 
and Puritan or of the period in general. 
By no means the least valuable part of 
the work is that of the editor’s introduction. 
It contains a useful sketch of Walker him- 
self. Born at Exeter in 1674, he spent the 
whole of his life in the city save during his 
undergraduate years at Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he matriculated in 1691, and 
the period from 1695 until 1700 when he 
resided in Oxford as fellow of his college. 
In the latter year he was appointed Rector 
of St. Mary More, Exeter, which from 1720 
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he held with Upton Pyne, a parish near the 
city. In 1714, the University of Oxford 
made him D.D. in honour of his book and 
the Bishop of Exeter appointed him to a 
prebend at the cathedral. Dying in 1747, he 
was buried in the chancel of Upton Pyne 
church, where the spot is marked with a 
stone inscribed, ‘‘ Underneath was buried a 
late Rector of this parish, 1747.” Living in 
the city of Exeter, Walker passed his life in 
an atmosphere heavily charged with con- 
troversy between High Churchmen, Low 
Churchmen and Dissenters, controversy 
which was much seasoned by the political 
significance which the period gave to the 
various theological divisions. He was a 
high churchman, a strong Tory with lean- 
ings towards the notorious Dr. Sacheverell. 
The first answer to Calamy had been in the 
form of a pamphlet by an Exeter clergy- 
man, Thomas Long (1621-1707), a preben- 
dary of the Cathedral who was known for 
his violent antipathy to dissenters in general 
and to Richard Baxter in particular. It 
was on Long’s personal instigation that 
Walker undertook the work. 
Subscribed for by both members of his 
own party and opponents, Walker received 
encouragement from Jonathan Trelawney, 
Bishop of Exeter, 1685 to 1707, and from 
William Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had been Dean of Exeter from 1703 to 
1705. The work also brought him into 
touch with the ill-fated Francis Atterbury, 
Archdeacon of Totnes from 1701 to 1704. 
It took a long while in compilation and its 
failure to appear drew upon the author a 
number of satirical remarks. It is curious 
to learn that Walker obtained more sub- 
scribers from Cambridge than from Oxford, 
that the Exeter clergy did not subscribe as 
teadily as might have been expected, and 
that the lists of subscribers extant contain 
names ranging from the dowager Duchess 
of Beaufort to tradesmen like T. Walker, 
periwig-maker of Colchester. | When the 
book did appear, it was naturally the occa- 
sion of controversy and Walker promised a 
sequel. The Adversaria Calamistica how- 
‘ver never appeared in print, the sequel was 
never published, and the material still rests 
in the Bodleian Library amidst the seclu- 
sion of Walker’s private papers. Strangely 
enough, Walker’s work did not please 
omas Hearne although, at a later date, 
¢ seems to have been on friendly terms 
with the irascible Oxford antiquary. 
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The present editor gives an interesting and 
important account of Walker’s hunt for 
manuscript sources at Lambeth Palace and 
elsewhere, for he fully realised the import- 
ance of the Puritan records of the Triers, 
which were handed over to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on 13 May 1662 by a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Matthews also has some useful remarks to 
make concerning the vexed question of the 
numbers ejected. In general, he supports 
Walker’s contention that the ejected Angli- 
cans outnumbered the Puritans ejected in 
1662, an important point in his controversy 
with Calamy. But the matter is somewhat 
obscure and it must not be forgotten that 
Walker, like his Puritan opponent, was not 
an antiquary but a controversialist first and 
foremost. No point must be overlooked nor 
must there be any failure to press an advan- 
tage in argument. The controversy is fur- 
ther obscured by the fact that all the ejec- 
tions did not take place during one period 
and Walker includes clergy ejected as late 
as 1654, and even later in a few cases. He 
also includes those who resigned their 
livings because they were harassed by the 
local authorities as well as those whose goods 
were plundered or who were imprisoned 
but who did not lose their livings. Some 
Walker did not know and others included 
had been forced to make over their duties to 
paid assistants. In a few cases there was 
evidence of ejection but names were un- 
obtainable, whilst a few others had been 
presented by the lawful patron but had been 
obstructed from taking over their duties by 
the local authorities. The Puritan party was 
anxious to put down pluralism and some 
clergy were forced to resign one or other of 
the appointments held in plurality. In some 
cases, the clergy affected were actually 
members of the Puritan party. The char- 
acters of some of the ejected would not bear 
a moment’s examination, and the penalty 
suffered can scarcely be said to have been for 
doctrinal or ritual reasons.. These complica- 
tions, well listed by Mr. Matthews, illus- 
trate the real difficulties which militate 
against any close accuracy of assessment. 

Mr. Matthews’ work is likely to become 
the standard study of the period from this 
particular angle, as well as the essential 
edition of Walker for the serious student of 
Seventeenth Century history. It stands as an 
apt sequel to his authoritative edition of 
Calamy. 
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TREDICI NOVELLE MODERNE. 
Selected and edited with introduction and 
notes by K. T. Butler and Barbara Rey- 
nolds. C.U.P., ix. + 108 pp. 6s. 

THIS little book sets out to present to the 

many lovers of modern Italian in this 
country a panorama of the Italian country- 
side and of its “humble people in towns 
and villages” as they are seen through the 
eyes of the short-story writers of the last 
fifty or sixty years. From the Sicily of 

Giovanni Verga and the Sardinia of Deledda, 

the reader ranges northwards through 

Naples, Florence, Bologna and Milan to the 

Val d’Aosta and the mountains of the 

Tyrol. Some of the authors chosen, the two 

mentioned, for example, with Pirandello and 

Ada Negri, are already comparatively well 

known in this country, although primarily 

for a medium other than the short story. 

Others, such as Adolfo Albertazzi and 

Ettore Cozzani, merit a far wider recogni- 

tion than they have enjoyed to date. As a 

particular instance of this neglect may be 

quoted that outstanding Milanese novelist, 


Emilio De Marchi, only one of whose works, 
the “Cappello del Prete” of 1888, is at all 
known in England. 

Without exception, these thirteen little 
stories, the longest of which covers scarcely 


a dozen pages, arer — .erpieces in their own 
most difficult form of art. Whether the 
re “'oe-es as a_ starting point the 
poig:. we Figurine” of Albertazzi, the 
gruesc ic “La Srega” of Renato Fucini, or 
the pathetic treatment of the old Neapolitan 
don Peppe in Salvatore Di Giacomo’s “ Per 
Rinaldo,” two things cannot fail to impress 
‘him. These vignettes portray so faithfully 
the emotions, the sentiments and the every- 
day conditions of existence of the real 
people of Italy: the peasants of the 
Maremma or of Sardinia, the small land- 
owners and agriculturists and the poorer 
folk of the towns. More important still, 
each of the stories chosen is so pre-eminently 
worthwhile from a narrative point of view. 

“ Tredici Novelle Moderne” should, in 
short, be read with enjoyment, not only by 
students of modern Italian literature, but 
also by all those competent in the Italian 
language who have a moment to devote to 
a good story neatly and brilliantly told. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
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OF HONOUR. By Robert Ashley. Edited 
by Virgil B. Heltzel. San Marino, Cali. 
fornia: The Huntington Library, $2.00, 
HIS is the first printing of an essay pre. 

served in MS. Ellesmere 1117 in the 

Huntington Library. Robert Ashley, the 

founder of the Middle Temple library, 

translated writings from Italian, French and 

Spanish but apparently only on this occa. 

sion ventured on original composition. The 

text is reproduced in accord with printing 

practice around 1600, the minimal c 

in punctuation being indicated in footnotes, 

The introduction sets out what is known of 

Ashley’s life, especially from his autobio- 

graphical notes in the British Museum MS, 

Sloane 2131. 

The date of the essay must fall between 
1596 and 1603. It is dedicated to “Sir 
Thomas Egerton, Knight, Lord Keeper of 
the great Seale of England”: Egerton 
assumed the office in 1596 and became Baron 
Ellesmere in 1603. Mr. Heltzel conjectures 
that it was written in 1596 and that it was 
first intended for Egerton’s predecessor, Sir 
John Puckering, to whom Ashley had dedi- 
cated a translation in 1594, “ being,” he 
said, “ vnable to write or inuent any thing 
worth the reading.” 

Of Honour is of considerable interest in 
its remarkably Elizabethan spirit. We find 
here a characteristic balance of the concep. 
tion of a hierarchical society with the con- 
ception of a possible excellence within the 
individual’s given orbit. Irf the century that 
followed, both the social plan and the indi- 
vidual’s merit were to be regarded with® 
intermittent doubt. Ashley could write 
graciously and magisterially, leaning princi-@ 
pally on Aristotlé*for his notion of the 
golden mean between ambition and dejec- 
tion and having no doubt of the goodness 
of his theme. He is easily scornful of those 
who say, like Falstaff at about this time, 
“ that they cold not skyll of this thing called 
honour, i thar they knew not what yt 
meant t 2 thev thought that indeed there 
was no su..  '! but only a name and tytle 
which people had taken vp.” Indeed, it may 
conceivably be that the date of Ashley’ 
writing is a little later than Mr. Heltzel has 
conjectured, and that memories of Henry IV 
gave a special colour to his praise of thos 
who pursue honour with a modest ! 
to his criticism of those who are too brutish 
or too eager. 


—— 
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